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occasion of a personal 
visit to that place. There 
are a number of plain cop- 
per-wire bracelets which 
were taken from the an- 
kle of a Zulu warrior, a 
pipe 4rom the head of 
the Amazon, and a quan- 
tity of some more Mura- 
no glass. An old German 
chair, a water jug of 
some peculiar Indian 
ware, old flint locks, 
swords, cutlasses and 
palms, rare books, bows 
and arrows, and a vast 
number of sketches. 
There is a street scene 
in Shire, a glimpse at a 
Brittany church, a charm- 
ing view of the Chateau 
of Hainault, some Breton 
women gathered about 
their market square and 
in all the picturesqueness 
of their native costumes, 
a water color of the riv- 
er at Pont Aven, a street 
scene in the same town, 
and a quantity of Italian 
pieces, with an admixture 
of farms and roads on 
Long Island. 



Leather O r bt a - 
mental Art.— Beautiful 
effects are producible by 
this art. The leaf or 
petal having been first 
outlined, is cut with scis- 
sors or penknife. The 
leather is then soaked in 
warm water, rolled and 
pressed. Mid-rib, smaller 
ribs, reticulations, &c, 
are made with small 
ivory modeling tools. 
The undulating direction 
is given by the various 
lobes of the fingers, or 
tools that will produce 
the same effect, when 
wet. Tendrils and stalks 
are made by twisting and 
pinching narrow strips of 
the leather while wet ; 
and in some cases the 
leather is rolled round 
thin brass or copper 
wire. The parts are at- 
tached to each other or to 
the ground by glue and 
small pins, after being 
painted over with a thin 
solution of parchment 
size. The ground, 
whether wood or leather, 
should also be varnished. 
The whole work is to be 
finally coated with cap 
varnish, copal or mastic. 




HE WAS INSULTED. 

>£! HE other evening when a lecturer was giving 
^-s a discourse on art, and pointing out the 
needs of this country in the matter of understand- 
ing and taste, a man arose from the audience 
and, with the audible remark, " I'm an American, 
and I won't stay here to be insulted," strode out 
at the door. He illustrated a certain element in 
the community— an element possessed by every 
nation, but unhappily prominent in our own and 
more readily observable by foreigners, perhaps, 
than by ourselves. This element confuses self-suffi- 
ciency with patriotism, and declares that whatever is 
American is better than any prototype or ana- 
logue that ever existed before, or in any other 
place. It does not take into consideration 
the fact that certain things that other nations are 
famous for have barely engaged the attention of 
this country. It is not reasonable to suppose that 
a nation so young as ours, and with so much work 
on its hands of a political and industrial charac- 
ter, should advance at a single stride to the posi- 
tion occupied by older peoples. That we are 
advancing more rapidly than nation ever advanced 
before, is true. No country ever did, in the space 
of an hundred years, what we in our first century 
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have done. But to say that we have reached the 
pinnacle of 'all achievement, is'to pronounce upon 
us the doom that further progress is impossible. 

It is in our art that the self-sufficient element 
makes itself particularly objectionable. We have 
artists that in technique and inventiveness may be 
compared with the best living painters abroad, but 
there are not as many of them. We have manu- 
facturers of textile fabrics, ornate furniture, wall 
papers, tile and carpets, whose productions hold 
their own with those of any other people, but their 
factories and studios are not to be found in every 
city, nor even in every State. Our sculptors may 
be reckoned on our ten fingers. Our really able 
decorators could be enumerated in the space of 
less than a column. A census of the best potters, 
carvers, makers of ornamental work in metal, de- 
signers for jewelry and clocks, and artistic binders 
of books, would take but a short time to com- 
plete. In the manufacture of rugs, laces, and many 
of those dainty little things that we call bibelots 
and bric-a-brac, we are barely represented, and in 
their finer branches, not at all. These things are 
said not because the influence of foreign "customs 
and fashions has made itself felt in our society — 
more often for harm than good — or because *of a 
desire to offset the blatant self-praise of certain of 



our fellow countrymen, 
but because they are 
facts, and because the 
sooner we wisely and 
modestly recognize our 
shortcomings the sooner 
will their remedy be 
sought. We regret that 
so many of our ambitious 
young artists should 
choose to paint foreign 
pictures entirely, depriv- 
ing us of their power to 
represent our landscape 
and people, record our 
history and give token 
of our thought and fancy, 
but it woulcL.be folly to 
deny them access to for- 
eign schools and foreign 
galleries, for, taken as a 
whole, they are better 
than ours. We may blame 
those who gain their liv- 
ing by the application of - 
art to things of com- 
mon life, that their de- 
signs are conventional 
and are, in great meas- 
ure, copies of European 
designs, but to say that 
they should not draw up- 
on these older models is 
to say that crude inven- 
tion would be tolerated 
by those for whose bene- 
fit they labor, until the 
art- progress of the nation 
should have developed 
the ability to fairly com- 
pete with Europe. It will 
probably be some years 
before we have Sevres 
china, Doulton pottery, 
Persian rugs, Japanese 
bronze, Morris textiles, 
and Italian mosaics — that 
is, their counterparts, — 
issuing in any large quan- 
tities from our own work- 
shops. These things will 
come in time, and they 
will also, let us believe, 
bear the stamp of a 
nationality that is often 
lacking in our present 
work. 

Art is cosmopolitan. 
Ideas of truth and beauty 
do not depend for their 
value on their source. 
All men accept them at 
their intrinsic worth, if 
they be men of mind. 
The old world has been 
a teacher to the new. 
Her lessons have been 
well conned by the young 
student, and it is hardly 
becoming to spurn the 
venerable tutor after she 
has given to us freely of 
her thought, her industry 
and her art. Brag will 
not enable us to prove 
her better, but works 
will ; and let the too sensitive patriots who can- 
not bear a piece of kindly advice content themselves 
with the belief that, if the day of those works 
is not yet, it soon will be. 



A beautiful surface can be given to the 
plaster of Paris casts employed for artistic purposes 
by applying with a soft brush and silk handker- 
chief a thin varnish of a preparation composed of 
half an ounce both of white soap and white wax 
boiled with two pints of water. 




